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Letter from the Director 


The Board of Trustees and the staff of The 
Frick Collection were deeply saddened by the 
death of Henry Clay Frick II in February. 
Dr. Frick was the grandson of the Collections 
founder and played a guiding role on the 
Frick’s board for nearly fifty years. Serving as 
board president from 1965 to 2000, he helped 
to oversee the construction of the Reception Hall and special exhibition galleries, the sta¬ 
bilization of the institution’s finances, the successful Library endowment campaign, and 
the acquisition of several major works of art. He will be missed, and our hearts go out to 
his wife, Emily, also a Trustee, and to the entire Frick family. 

Dr. Frick’s achievements as president were many, but nowhere was his vision more evi¬ 
dent than in his commitment to expanding the Collection’s holdings. No doubt he would 
have been proud of our most recent acquisitions, Houdon’s magnificent portrait of Madame 
His and the superb tinted-plaster figure of Diana the Huntress, both of which are presented 
to you in the pages that follow. In addition, you can read about two sixteenth-century 
Limoges painted enamels given to the Collection by Dr. Frick and his wife before he died. 

Last July, The Peter Jay Sharp Foundation awarded the Frick a $2 million challenge 
grant to endow the position of chief curator, currently held by Colin B. Bailey. I am 
thrilled to announce that, through the generosity of several Trustees, we have met the 
match. We are grateful to the Sharp Foundation for this very significant recognition of the 
overall excellence of the Frick’s curatorial program, made in honor of Dr. Bailey’s inspired 
leadership and scholarship. 

At the Frick Art Reference Library, there is also good news to report: the Andrew W. Mel¬ 
lon Foundation has awarded a generous grant to our Library and to those of The Brooklyn 
Museum and The Museum of Modern Art for the purpose of bringing together our online 
catalogs, making possible searches over the broad spectrum of our combined collections and 
providing a framework for shared programs. Under the terms of the agreement, the Frick 
will administer and host the integrated system. We are extremely proud to be a part of this 
pioneering collaboration, which will greatly benefit the art history community. 

Continuing through early September, the Fragonard Room will be closed so that we 
can upgrade the gallery’s existing lighting, which dates to the mid-1950s. During this time, 
visitors can view Fragonard’s splendid panels from The Progress of Love series in the East 
Gallery. We are grateful to an anonymous donor and to the members of the Director’s 
Circle, who provided the funding to carry out this important capital improvement. 

Owing to the enthusiastic response to our spring Cabinet exhibition, Rococo Exotic: 
French Mounted Porcelains and the Allure of the East, we have extended its run through 
September 9. In addition, Cezanne’s Bouilloire et Fruits, a special loan from a private collec¬ 
tion, remains on view through June 24. If you haven’t yet seen these installations, I encour¬ 
age you to do so. Together with our recent acquisitions and the treasures of our permanent 
holdings, they provide a wonderful reason to visit The Frick Collection this summer. 


Best regards, 



Anne L. Poulet 
Director 
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Remembering Henry Clay Frick II 

Chairman Emeritus 



I n February, Dr. Henry Clay Frick II died 
at his home in Alpine, New Jersey, fol¬ 
lowing a long illness. Dr. Frick served as a 
Trustee of the Collection for almost half a 
century, thirty-five years as board president. 
He served with passion, wisdom, and dedica¬ 
tion to the legacy created by his grandfather, 
Henry Clay Frick, the Collection’s founder. 

Dr. Frick was a noted oncologist on 
the staff of Columbia Presbyterian Hospital 
and a professor of clinical obstetrics and 
gynecology at Columbia University. He was 
the youngest child and only son of Frances 
Dixon and Childs Frick, the son of Henry 
Clay Frick. Along with his three sisters, 
“Clay”—as he was known to his friends and 
associates—grew up in Roslyn, Long Island, 
on the family estate, which is now the Nassau 
County Museum of Art. He was the last Frick 
family member to live at 1 East 70th Street, 


staying with his grandmother Adelaide from 
time to time during the 1920s, before the 
residence was converted into a museum. 

Dr. Frick was first elected to the Frick’s 
Board of Trustees in 1953. His father was 
then president and his aunt, Helen Clay 
Frick, was secretary. He was elected vice 
president in 1961, taking the place of Junius 
Spencer Morgan. In 1965, he succeeded his 
father as president, a position he held until 
2000, when his niece Helen Clay Chace 
assumed the role. During his tenure on 
the board, Dr. Frick served with five direc¬ 
tors: Franklin Biebel, Harry Grier, Everett 
Fahy, Charles Ryskamp, and Samuel Sachs II. 
While president, he oversaw the acquisition 
—by purchase and by gift—of more than 
four hundred objects, including several 
remarkable paintings, among these Pieter 
Bruegel’s Three Soldiers , Fran<;ois-Hubert 


Drouais’s Comte and Chevalier de Choiseul 
as Savoyards , Gentile da Fabriano’s Madonna 
and Child , with Saints Lawrence and Julian , 
Hans Memling’s Portrait of a Man (opposite 
page, right), and Jean-Antoine Watteau’s 
Portal of Valenciennes (opposite page, left). 

Also during Dr. Frick’s tenure as board 
president, the institution purchased the 
property adjoining the Collection to the 
east. This allowed for the addition of 
the Reception Hall and, below it, the con¬ 
struction of the special exhibition galleries. 
Along with his sister, the late Martha Frick 
Symington, Dr. Frick oversaw the creation 
of the Seventieth Street Garden, designed 
by Russell Page. Other major undertakings 
included the publication of the complete 
Catalogue of the permanent collection, the 
inauguration of the exhibition program, 
and, perhaps most significantly, the merger 
of the Library with the Collection in 1983, 
followed by the successful campaign to cre¬ 
ate the Library’s own endowment. Dr. Frick 
was instrumental in getting the drive started 
with an $18.75 million gift from The Helen 
Clay Frick Foundation. 

Dr. Frick remained connected to his fam¬ 
ily’s Pittsburgh origins, becoming chairman 
in 1971 of The Helen Clay Frick Foundation, 
created by his aunt Helen Clay Frick in 
1947. Through the foundation, he oversaw 
the funding and restoration of Clayton, the 
family’s Pittsburgh home, and its subsequent 
opening to the public as the Frick Art 8c 
Historical Center, in 1990. 

As a naturalist, fascinated by wildlife, 
Dr. Frick’s great sense of exploration mani¬ 
fested itself in many different areas. He was a 
trustee of the American Museum of Natural 
History, the New York Zoological Society 
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(now the Wildlife Conservation Society), the 
Bermuda Biological Station for Research, the 
Caribbean Conservation Association, and 
the North American Wildlife Foundation. 

Dr. Frick’s role as president of The Frick 
Collection’s Board of Trustees cannot be 
underestimated. He bore his responsibilities 
with deep concern not only for the institu¬ 
tion, but also for the staff and for his col¬ 
leagues. Whenever he was in the area, there 
were few weeks when he did not stop by 
the Collection two or three times to, in his 
words, “see how things were going.” 

During his many years of service to the 
Collection, Dr. Frick provided wise and car¬ 
ing leadership as well as constant loyalty 
and devotion to the institution. As a result 
of his remarkable stewardship, The Frick 
Collection remains the treasure that his 
grandfather envisioned. 


H enry Clay Frick II believed strongly 
in his grandfather’s admonition to 
maintain the Collection as much as possible 
like the home it had been. At the same time, 
he recognized it as a dynamic institution that 
could inspire future generations in ways his 
grandfather might not have anticipated— 
but surely would have approved. His com¬ 
mitment to illuminating and augmenting 
the Collection’s holdings in areas established 
by his grandfather reflected the uncompro¬ 
mising levels of connoisseurship that his 
namesake had embraced. 

In honor of Dr. Frick, The Frick Collec¬ 
tion has created the institution’s first endowed 
acquisitions fund. As it grows over time, the 
Henry Clay Frick II Acquisitions Fund will 
help the Frick enhance its core collection 
of paintings, sculpture, and decorative arts, 
meeting the high standards of quality for 



which it is known around the world. If you 
would like to join those who have already 
made a contribution to this fund or if you 
would like more information, please contact 
Mary Emerson at (212) 547-6870. 


Parts of the preceding article were adapted 
from Paul G. Pennoyer’s tribute to Dr. Frick 
published in The Frick Collection s 2001 Annual 
Report, on the occasion of his retirement from 
the Board of Trustees. 

BELOW, left: 

Jean-Antoine Watteau (1684-1721), The Portal of 
Valenciennes, 1709-10, oil on canvas, The Frick 
Collection, purchased with funds from the bequest 
of Arthemise Redpath 

below, right: 

Hans Memling (c. 1440-1494), Portrait of a Man , 
c. 1470-75, oil on oak panel, The Frick Collection 
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Jean-Antoine Houdon’s 

Madame His 


E arlier this year, the distinguished col¬ 
lectors Eugene Victor and Clare Thaw 
gave The Frick Collection a superb marble 
bust by Jean-Antoine Houdon (1741-1828). 
Representing Madame His, the wife of a 
German banker living in Paris, the portrait 
is a masterpiece of carving by the great 
French sculptor. The bust joins an outstand¬ 
ing group of works by Houdon at the Frick. 
Both Henry Clay Frick and his daughter 
Helen admired the artist; in 1916, the father 
purchased the beautiful Comtesse du Cayla 
(page 6, top), and his daughter, who wrote 
a monograph on Houdon (unpublished), 
oversaw the acquisition of the Marquis de 
Miromesnil in 1935 as well as the life-size ter¬ 
racotta statue of Diana the Huntress in 1939. 

Houdon trained at the French Royal 
Academy of Painting and Sculpture in Paris, 
receiving the coveted Prix de Rome in 1761, 
which provided him four years of study at 
the French Academy in Rome. While in Italy, 
he became famous for his life-size statue of a 
flayed man, the Ecorche (1767), a preparatory 
study for a statue of Saint John the Baptist 
based on the sculptor’s anatomical research, 
which included the dissection of corpses 
with a surgeon. The Ecorche , a brilliantly exe¬ 
cuted figure reflecting Houdon’s knowledge 
of classical Roman sculpture as well as anat¬ 
omy, was acquired for the French Academy 
in Rome, and eventually plaster casts of it 
were sold to art academies all over Europe 
as well as America. (The one acquired by the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts is still 
in its collection.) Houdon also studied and 
admired Roman portrait sculpture, which, 
along with his interest in human anatomy, 
informed his work, for he was skilled not 
only in representing the surface detail of the 


human body but also in indicating the bones 
and muscles beneath it. 

Houdon’s first known portrait bust, 
exhibited at the Salon of 1771 in Paris, rep¬ 
resented the Enlightenment philosopher and 
writer Denis Diderot (1713-1784). It brought 
Houdon instant fame and admiration among 
the intellectual leaders of Europe and led to 
the demand for his sculptures and portraits 
not only in France but also in Germany, 
Russia, Sweden, Switzerland, Holland, and 
the United States. Recognizing that he lived in 
extraordinary times of creativity and change, 
Houdon’s ambition was to represent all of 
the great men and women who were leaders 
of the Enlightenment. Although he had a few 
commissions from the French royal family, 
most of his sculpture was executed for for¬ 
eign courts or for the leading figures of his 
time in the arts, sciences, philosophy, law, 
diplomacy, and finance. 

While Houdon had exhibited at the bian¬ 
nual Paris Salons of 1769, 1771, and 1773, 
it was at the Salon of 1775, when he was 
thirty-four years old, that he established 
himself as the preeminent portrait sculp¬ 
tor in Europe. It was the first Salon held 
after Louis XVI’s ascension to the throne 
in May 1774, and it marked a new era in the 
arts. Houdon was still only a candidate for 
admission to the French Royal Academy 
and doubtless wanted to impress his poten¬ 
tial clients as well as the Surintendant des 
Batiments du Roi (Director of the King’s 
Works), the comte d’Angiviller. Along with 
the portrait of Madame His , Houdon exhib¬ 
ited portrait busts of the German composer 
Christoph-Willibald Gluck (1714-1787), the 
French actress and singer Sophie Arnould 
(1740-1802), and the newly appointed min¬ 


ister of finance, Anne-Robert-Jacques Turgot 
(1727-1781). It is interesting to note that two 
other important Houdon busts shown at the 
1775 Salon were those of Armand-Thomas 
Hue, marquis de Miromesnil (1723-1796), 
the recently appointed minister of justice, 
and a plaster portrait of the beautiful young 
comtesse du Cayla (1755-1816) as a bac¬ 
chante. As mentioned previously, marble 
versions of these two portraits, both dated 
1777, were acquired for The Frick Collection. 
Houdon also exhibited a plaster life-size fig¬ 
ure of a bather and the model for the tomb 
of the duchess Louise-Dorothea of Saxe- 
Gotha, demonstrating the wide range of his 
sculptural and compositional abilities. 

Madame His perfectly embodies Houdon’s 
skills in his early maturity. Although the age of 
the sitter is not yet known, she appears to be in 
her late twenties or early thirties. Rather than 
depicting her as an idealized beauty, Houdon 
emphasizes her individuality, prompting the 
viewer to feel that, were he to meet her, he 
would recognize her. Madame His is shown 
almost to her waist, with her head turned 
slightly to her right and gazing upward. Her 
soft, oval face exudes a vivid intelligence and 
reserve, an impression achieved through the 
subtle modeling of the contours of the face, 
the slightly parted lips, and a hint of a dimple 
on her left cheek. Her lively, alert eyes are 
carved in a way that became the hallmark of 
Houdon’s portraits. A deep hole is drilled for 
the pupil, a shallow bowl is carved around the 
pupil for the iris, and a small marble post is 
carved above the pupil and attached to the 

right: 

Jean-Antoine Houdon (1741-1828), Madame His, 

V74/75> marble, The Frick Collection, gift of Eugene 
Victor and Clare Thaw 
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eyelid, which catches the light and makes 
the eyes seem wet and sparkling. Madame 
His appears to have light blue or gray eyes 
because, in this case, the irises are very shal¬ 
lowly carved, making them appear pale. In 



the fashion of the mid-i770s, her hair is swept 
up high on top of her head and attached at 
the crown, from which it falls in long, loose 
curls over her right shoulder and down her 
back. In a tour de force of carving, Houdon 
has used a claw chisel to indicate the texture 
and weight of the hair, rendering it in clumps 
and tendrils and allowing the light to define 
its surface. Because the bust is in a wonderful 
state of preservation, all the nuances of sur¬ 
face texture created by the artist can be seen 
and appreciated. 

Madame His wears a delicate, thin che¬ 
mise, the material of which is gathered along 
a flat band. The softly pleated surface of 
the fabric contrasts with the smooth, matte 
texture of her bare shoulders. Houdon has 
carved the border of the chemise so that it 
turns under as it crosses her breasts, adding 
to the impression of the softness of her skin. 
A heavy drapery wraps around her shoulders 
and winds around the base of the sculpture, 



skillfully covering the truncation of the sit¬ 
ter’s arms. This device is one that was used 
by earlier French portrait sculptors such as 
Jean-Baptiste Lemoyne (1704-1778), indicat¬ 
ing that Houdon was well aware of and did 
not hesitate to borrow from his predecessors. 
A strap crosses diagonally from the sitter’s 
left shoulder to her right side, catching the 
drapery under her right arm. This feature 
was used by Augustin Pajou in his portrait of 
Madame Jeanne du Barry, mistress to Louis 
XV, shown at the Salon of 1773 (below, left). 
It probably alludes to antique representa¬ 
tions of Diana, who is often depicted car¬ 
rying a quiver of arrows over her shoulder 
suspended from a similar strap. 

If one compares Houdon’s portrait of 
Madame His with that of The Comtesse du 
Cayla of about the same date (left, top), it 
becomes apparent how sensitive the sculptor 
was to the personality of his sitters and how 
skilled he was at translating it into marble. 
Like Madame His, the comtesse is shown 
in an antique costume, not as Diana but in 
the guise of a bacchante with flowers woven 
into her hair and a vine of grape leaves fall¬ 
ing over her shoulder. With her head turned 
sharply to her left, she seems to be running, 
her hair blowing in the wind behind her. 
Whereas Madame His is calmly posed in 
contemplation, The Comtesse du Cayla is all 
movement and flickering light. 

Little is known about the life of Madame 
His, nee Marie-Anne Damarais Dumoustier 
de Vastre. She married Pierre-Fran^ois His, 
a German banker, who, by 1774, had suc¬ 
ceeded his father, Fran^ois-Pierre, as head 
of the house of His and representative of the 
state of Hamburg in Denmark. They had 
one daughter, Charlotte, who married Baron 
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Frederic-Guillaume de Sahuguet Espagnac. 
In the marriage contract of Houdon with 
Marie-Ange-Cecile Langlois (1765-1823), it 
is recorded that Madame His served as one 
of two witnesses at the Houdon wedding on 
July 1,1786, more than a decade after the bust 
was carved. Further archival research may 
reveal more about this mysterious woman 
and her husband. 

Although it is not known whether 
Houdon initiated the portrait of Madame 
His in terracotta (now lost) or if it was 
commissioned, it is virtually certain that 
the present marble was commissioned. The 
sculptor would not have executed such a 
large and expensive work without a patrons 
having ordered it. Carved from a single block 
of white Carrara marble that incorporates 
the base, it is an unusually ambitious work. 
Two plaster versions of the bust of Madame 
His are known, one in the collection of the 
Musee des arts decoratifs in Paris and the 
other in the Sterling and Francine Clark Art 
Institute in Williamstown, Massachusetts. 

At her death, Madame His bequeathed 
this marble bust not to a member of her 
family, as might be expected, but, rather, 
to Jacques-Antoine Hippolyte, comte de 
Guibert (1743-1790), who is believed to have 
been her lover. Guibert was a general famous 
for his publications on military strategy, a 
poet, a member of the French Academy, and 
friend to many of the Enlightenment s lead¬ 
ing intellectuals. In 1791, Houdon was com¬ 
missioned to execute a posthumous portrait 
of Guibert by his widow, who ordered one in 
marble (opposite page, bottom right) along 
with four plasters. In a twist of fate, the 
marble was offered to Henry Clay Frick by 
Joseph Duveen in 1916—the same year Frick 


purchased The Comtesse du Cayla —but he 
decided against the acquisition. 

The bust of Madame His passed down 
through the descendants of the comte de 
Guibert until, in the late nineteenth century, 
it was acquired by Georges Wildenstein in 
Paris. The British collector Sir Robert Abdy 
obtained the bust from Wildenstein, and it 
then passed into the collection of Eugene V. 
and Clare Thaw. It is now the great fortune of 
The Frick Collection to have this masterpiece 
in its galleries.— Anne L. Poulet , Director 


above: 

Houdon, Madame His, 1774/75, marble, The Frick 
Collection, gift of Eugene Victor and Clare Thaw 

OPPOSITE PAGE, TOP: 

Houdon, The Comtesse du Cayla, 1777, marble, 

The Frick Collection 

OPPOSITE PAGE, BOTTOM LEFT: 

Augustin Pajou (1730-1809), Madame du Barry, 
nee Marie-Jeanne Becu, 1773, marble, 

Musee du Louvre, Paris 

OPPOSITE PAGE, BOTTOM RIGHT: 

Houdon, Jacques-Antoine Hippolyte, Comte de Guibert, 
1791, marble, private collection 
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Jean-Antoine Houdon’s 

Diana the Huntress 


MICHAEL BODYCOMB 



O ne of Houdon’s best-known sculp¬ 
tures is his imposing figure of Diana 
the Huntress , a life-size work executed var¬ 
iously in terracotta, marble, plaster, and 
bronze. As was sometimes the case with his 
most popular works, Houdon also produced 
versions of the Diana on a reduced scale. The 
Frick Collection is fortunate to have received 
as a gift from Frederick R. Koch a beautiful 
tinted-plaster version of Houdon’s Diana 
(opposite). Standing just twenty-four inches 
high, it is one of two known tinted-plaster 
reductions, each bearing the red wax seal of 
Houdon’s studio. This plaster is of particular 
importance for the Frick, which already has 
the life-size terracotta of Houdon’s Diana in 
its collection (page n). 

From the time Houdon returned from 
Rome in late 1768, he was championed 
by Denis Diderot (1713-1784), co-author 
of the great Encyclopedic , and Friedrich- 
Melchior Grimm (1723-1807), the editor of 
Correspondance litteraire , both leading figures 
of the Enlightenment in Europe. They saw in 
Houdon an artist who could express in the 
concrete form of sculpture the ideals of the 
period, and they were both strong advocates 
of his work with foreign courts, particularly 
those of Catherine the Great in Russia and 
the duke of Saxe-Gotha in Germany. It was 
Grimm who suggested that the duke of Saxe- 
Gotha commission from Houdon a statue of 
Diana following his cancellation of a mauso¬ 
leum project Houdon had been working on 
for four years. Early in 1775, Houdon reached 
an agreement with the duke to execute a 
marble Diana , the model for which was to 
be begun in May of that year. The idea for 
the statue seems to have evolved from the 
figure of Diana at Her Bath (now lost), which 


Houdon had done in 1774. Doubtless with 
the encouragement of Grimm, he soon con¬ 
ceived a running instead of a seated Diana, 
which was intended for a small neoclassical 
temple on the grounds of the duke’s castle. 

Houdon, who had just been accepted as 
a full member of the French Royal Academy, 
exhibited a life-size plaster version of Diana 
the Huntress in his studio at the time of the 
Salon of 1777. The sculpture was listed in the 
Salon catalogue as the model for a marble 
destined for the court of Saxe-Gotha, along 


with a recommendation that the viewer see it 
in Houdon’s studio because it was too large 
and fragile to transport to the Salon Carre of 
the Louvre, where the Salon was held. 

Houdon’s Diana runs with her weight 
balanced on the toes of her left foot. In her 
left hand she holds a bow and in her right 

right: 

Jean-Antoine Houdon (1741-1828), Diana the Huntress , 
probably i777“93> tinted plaster, 24 inches high, 

The Frick Collection, gift of Frederick R. Koch. 

A detail appears above. 
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hand an arrow. She looks up and beyond the 
viewer, seemingly following her prey with 
her gaze. Her hair is pulled up and tied on 
the crown of her head with curls and ten¬ 
drils blowing in the wind behind her. The 
top of her head is adorned with a crescent 
moon, alluding to Diana as the goddess of 
the moon. Her face reveals Houdons famil¬ 
iarity with antique prototypes, the eyes of 
which—like those of Diana —were left blank 
by the sculptor. Her nude body is smooth, 
athletic, and elegant, with long arms and legs 
and small, high breasts. 

Although most critics praised the sculp¬ 
ture, there was some criticism because 



Houdon had depicted Diana nude with 
defined genitalia, a departure from most 
ancient prototypes (such as the Louvres 
Diana the Huntress, in which she is shown 
wearing a tunic and sandals). While nudity 
was acceptable in the depiction of some 
antique female figures such as Venus, it 
was considered inappropriate for the chaste 
Diana. Furthermore, the anatomical specific¬ 
ity of Houdons Diana was considered to be 
too graphic for an idealized goddess. While 
there were few precedents for Houdons 
nude Diana, the sculpture was admired and 
imitated by later artists. Augustus Saint- 
Gauden’s life-size figure of Diana, made in 
1892 as the weathervane for Stanford White’s 
Madison Square Garden (now in the collec¬ 
tion of the Philadelphia Museum of Art), 
was inspired directly by Houdons figure. 

Following the criticism of Houdons 
Diana, a long scholarly defense—probably 
by Grimm—was written for the duke of 
Saxe-Gotha, carefully establishing both the 
literary justification and the iconographical 
precedents for showing the goddess nude. In 
it, the author argues that “the nudity of Gods 
and Goddesses has nothing that is in conflict 
with the idea of modesty and it can easily be 
combined with the virginity that one associ¬ 
ates with some nudes.” 

Once the marble version of the sculp¬ 
ture was completed, in 1780, the duke wrote 

left: 

Back view of Houdons tinted-plaster Diana the 
Huntress of 1777-93. The red wax seal on Diana's base 
is stamped academie/royale/de peinture/et 
sculpture/houdon/sc. 

opposite page: 

Houdon, Diana the Huntress, c. 1776-95, terracotta, 

75 Vi inches high, The Frick Collection 


to Houdon asking him not to send it, but 
to keep the work in his studio until the 
duke asked him to ship it. For reasons that 
are not entirely clear, the sculpture never 
reached Gotha. Perhaps it was the great 
expense of a life-size marble, which, in 
the end, the treasury of Gotha could not 
finance. All of the sculptures acquired from 
Houdon, including portrait reliefs of the 
duke and his father, had been executed in 
the far less expensive medium of plaster. 
Perhaps the duke was influenced by the 
criticism of the nudity and sexuality of the 
sculpture. It was also said that the marble 
was too fragile to be transported over land 
to Germany. In any case, Diderot wrote 
to Catherine the Great, strongly recom¬ 
mending that she acquire the marble for 
her collection. After much persuasion and 
with great reluctance, she purchased the 
Diana in 1784. It remained in the Russian 
state holdings until 1932, when it was sold 
to Calouste Sarkis Gulbenkian (1869-1955), 
whose great collection became the Museu 
Calouste Gulbenkian, in Lisbon. 

A life-size version of the Diana was cast 
in bronze by Houdon at his foundry in the 
Faubourg Saint-Honore in Paris. The artist 
was justifiably proud that he was the only 
French sculptor of his generation able to 
make his own lost-wax bronze sculptures; 
others were obliged to rely on outside found¬ 
ries. It was his practice to create his sculp¬ 
tures in terracotta, then to make a mold of 
the terracotta, destroying it in the process. 
He would use the mold to make multiple 
casts of his works—portraits as well as other 
sculptures—in plaster or terracotta, carefully 
finishing the works himself. As early as 1776, 
Houdon was so concerned about copyists 
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making unauthorized plaster casts of his 
sculptures that he registered a complaint 
against forgers with the Paris police. At the 
same time, he announced that his autograph 
plasters would be available only at his studio, 
and that they would bear a red wax seal that 
read: academie/royale/de peinture/et 
sculpture/houdon/sc. Houdon is the only 
sculptor of the eighteenth century known to 
employ this practice. 

The tinted-plaster Diana given to the 
Frick by Frederick R. Koch is cast in six sec¬ 
tions and bears the red wax seal of the artist 
(see page 10). We can assume that the plaster 
dates from between the time Houdon created 
the sculpture, in 1775-76, and 1793, the year 
the Royal Academy was dissolved during the 
French Revolution. The small plaster follows 
exactly the composition of the large terra¬ 
cotta, although the base of the plaster is round 
whereas that of the terracotta is square. 

The Frick’s life-size terracotta Diana 
(right), which is signed but not dated, entered 
the Collection in 1939. It is constructed of at 
least ten separately fired sections, joined 
together and supported by interior metal 
armatures. The arrow once held in Diana's 
right hand is missing, and her wooden bow 
is a replacement. Large-scale terracottas were 
common in antiquity and in certain regions 
of Italy; in eighteenth-century France, the 
pastel hues and malleability of baked clay 
made terracotta a popular medium for small 
sculptures. However, a terracotta statue so 
large and precariously posed as this Diana 
is rare. As with the virtuoso carving of his 
marble portrait busts, Houdon explored the 
frontiers of his various media, on each occa¬ 
sion reaching a remarkable level of technical 
perfection.— Anne L. Poulet , Director 
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Two Limoges Painted Enamels 

from the Workshop of Pierre Reymond 


I n 2005, Henry Clay Frick II and his 
wife, Emily, gave the Collection two 
painted enamel plaques, Christ in the Garden 
of Gethsemane and The Mocking of Christ. 
Although little was known about the pair 
at the time of their acquisition, subsequent 
study has identified them as superlative 
examples of Pierre Reymond’s workshop 
production. Reymond (c. 1513-after 1584), 
a prominent enameler of Limoges, France, 


is best known for creating caskets, plates, 
saltcellars, and other decorative objects. The 
Frick plaques belong to a small and little- 
known group of enamels that are unique 
within this oeuvre. These beautiful and rare 
pieces—currently on view in the Enamels 
Room—have illuminated fascinating aspects 
of Reymond’s work and offer new insights 
into the production of sixteenth-century 
painted enamels. 


Housed in nineteenth-century gilt-wood 
frames, the central plaques measure eight by 
about six and a half inches, feature scenes 
from the Passion of Christ, and are sur¬ 
rounded by roundels depicting other New 
Testament subjects. In Christ in the Garden 
of Gethsemane (below), Jesus, garbed in a 
violet robe, kneels in prayer; an angel with 
iridescent wings and a flowing gown hovers 
above, bearing the golden chalice symbolic 
of Christ’s sacrifice. Saints Peter, John, and 
James sleep in the foreground, while other 
disciples slumber among the trees at right. 
In the distance, Judas leads an army into 
the garden, prefiguring Christ’s imminent 
arrest. The towers of a far-off city are visible 
beyond the garden walls, and stars twinkle in 
the hazy night sky. In The Mocking of Christ 
(page 14), Jesus is flanked by two tormen¬ 
tors, whose muscular limbs and twisting 
garments suggest the might with which they 
force the crown of thorns into Christ’s flesh; 
drops of blood trickle down his forehead and 
wounds are visible on his chest and arms. A 
third man mocks Christ by placing a reed in 
his hand as if it were a scepter, while onlook¬ 
ers witness the grim scene from above. The 
six roundels mounted in each frame depict 
saints and stories from Christ’s life. Two of 
these—the Flagellation and Saint John the 
Evangelist —appear in duplicate, to the right 
of Christ in the Garden and to the left of the 
Mocking. These devotional ensembles may 
have always formed a pair or once been 
part of a larger altarpiece or series. The 
few known enamels that share the Frick 
plaques’ stylistic elements—which include 
two assemblages of rectangular plaques with 
roundels (one in a private collection and the 
other in the collection of the Petit Palais, 
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Paris) and independent roundels (in the Taft 
Museum, Cincinnati, and in the Saint Louis 
Art Museum)—could have been produced 
for the same or separate projects. 

Painted enamels developed in Limoges 
during the second half of the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury and reached their height of sophistica¬ 
tion and popularity in the sixteenth and early 
seventeenth centuries. They are created by 
applying enamel—ground glass colored with 
metallic oxides and worked into pastes—to 
metal (usually copper) supports. The differ¬ 
ent colors of opaque and translucent enamel 
are meticulously layered in order to achieve 
painterly effects of shading and modeling. 
Repeatedly fired in a kiln, often after each 
layer of enamel is applied, the vitreous sub¬ 
stance liquefies and fuses to the metal, then 
hardens when cooled, achieving a lustrous 
finish and vivid luminosity. The Frick plaques 
exhibit the planning and precision required 
by this technique. Their compositions are 
laid out on a ground layer of opaque enamel; 
the solid outlines of the forms and rapid 
crosshatching of the shadows all remain vis¬ 
ible through the layers of color—cool hues of 
blue, green, turquoise, violet, mulberry, tan, 
and gray. The flesh tones are built up with an 
opaque white enamel tinted with a reddish 
wash, over a translucent blue ground. The 
resulting gradations of color (warmer and 
creamier in Christ in the Garden and cooler 
in the Mocking) create the illusion of three- 
dimensional form and the natural play of 
light and shadow across flesh—executed to 
especially beautiful effect in the figures’ faces, 
where the blue underlayer is allowed to show 
through to represent the contours of the eyes, 
ears, and mouths (see detail, page 14). Gilding, 
added to the surface of the hardened enamel, 


lends the plaques an understated brilliance. 

The Frick plaques’ subdued palette and 
predominance of white and gray tones— 
which are somewhat unusual for polychrome 
enamels—are reminiscent of grisaille, or 
monochrome, enameling. In their treatment 
of the landscape and the modeling of the fig¬ 
ures, they resemble most closely the grisaille 
enamels produced by Reymond’s workshop, 
which often exhibit the same wavy white 
lines in the grass, touches of white in the 
foliage, and use of a reddish wash or glaze 
for the flesh tones found in the Frick plaques. 
Christ in the Garden bears a close relationship 
to two specific works by Reymond himself: 
one of sixteen plaques from an altarpiece in 
the chapel of the Chateau d’Ecouen, France 
(now the Musee National de la Renaissance), 
and the central plaque of a grisaille triptych 
in The State Hermitage Museum in Saint 
Petersburg. The latter (above), which can be 
dated as early as 1530 or as late as 1557, dif¬ 


fers from the Frick and Ecouen plaques in a 
number of ways: absent from its composi¬ 
tion, for example, are the army’s arrival, the 
distant cityscape, and the bare tree branches 
that extend from behind the rocky peaks at 
the top; the placement of the second group of 
sleeping disciples and entrance to the garden 
is also reversed. More significant, however, 
are the striking similarities, from the general 

above: 

Pierre Reymond (c. 1513-after 1584), triptych depicting 
(left to right) Descent into Hell, Christ in the Garden 
of Gethsemane, and Doubting Thomas, first half of 
the sixteenth century, enamel on copper with gilding, 
The State Hermitage Museum, Saint Petersburg 

opposite page: 

Workshop of Pierre Reymond, Christ in the Garden 
of Gethsemane, mid- to late sixteenth century, enamel 
on copper with gilding, The Frick Collection, gift of 
Dr. and Mrs. Henry Clay Frick II. The roundels depict 
(clockwise from top) The Nativity, The Flagellation, 
Saint John the Evangelist on Patmos, Mary Magdalene 
Reading, Saint John the Baptist, and The Beheading of 
Saint John the Baptist. 
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arrangement of elements to the precise con¬ 
tours of the figures’ drapery. Although a 
definite chronology of the works’ execution 
cannot be established, it is likely that the 
Hermitage triptych predates the Frick plaque 
and may have served as a model for its com¬ 
position. It is possible that the pale coloring, 
heavy use of opaque white, and warm glow of 
the flesh tones in the Frick work also derive 
from this grisaille masterpiece by Reymond. It 
has been noted in reference to the Hermitage 
triptych that Reymond’s composition resem¬ 
bles a print from an engraved Passion series 
of 1521 by Lucas van Leyden (1489/1494-1533). 
While the Mockings composition has no 
known comparison within Reymond’s oeu¬ 
vre, it appears to have been loosely based on 
a print from the same series. 

Scientific analysis of the Frick works, 
conducted in the autumn of 2005 by Mark 
Wypyski of the Department of Scientific 
Research at The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, revealed that the chemical composition 
of the blue enamel in each of the plaques is 
identical; it consists of the exact same com¬ 
bination of metallic oxides—an extremely 
rare occurrence, as the percentages of oxides 
used to produce a certain color vary from one 
batch of enamel to another. Mr. Wypyski’s 
findings indicate that the blue enamel used 
in the two works came from the same batch 
and, therefore, that the plaques were made in 
the same workshop at about the same time— 


possibly on the very same day. Because the 
draftsmanship and application of enamel in 
the Mocking are superior to those in Christ in 
the Garden , it has been suggested that the two 
works are by different hands. One can envi¬ 
sion, then, two enamelers working side by side 
to create the plaques, which have remained 
together, in one form or another, since their 
manufacture in Reymond’s workshop more 
than four centuries ago. 

The provenance of the pair is unknown 
before 1904, the year J. Pierpont Morgan pur¬ 
chased them from Seligmann and Company 
of New York. Like the majority of the forty- 
four other enamels in The Frick Collection, 
the plaques were acquired in 1916 by Henry 
Clay Frick from Morgan’s estate through 


the art dealer Joseph Duveen. Frick sent the 
two works along with a few other enamels 
and some bronzes—all purchased for modest 
sums from Morgan’s estate—to Eagle Rock, 
his summer home in Prides Crossing, Massa¬ 
chusetts, and they subsequently descended 
through the family. These fascinating objects, 
distinctive in their subtle splendor, are superb 
additions to The Frick Collection.— Joanna 
Sheers, Curatorial Assistant 

above: 

Workshop of Pierre Reymond, The Mocking of Christ, 
mid- to late sixteenth century, enamel on copper with 
gilding, The Frick Collection, gift of Dr. and Mrs. 
Henry Clay Frick II. The roundels depict (clockwise 
from top) The Crucifixion, The Baptism of Christ, Saint 
Jerome in Penance, Saint Paul, Saint John the Evangelist 
on Patmos, and The Flagellation. A detail appears at left. 
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COLLECTION NEWS 


Sarough and Oushak Carpets 

Installed in the Galleries 


T he richness of the galleries at The Frick 
Collection has been enhanced by the 
installation of two newly acquired oriental 
carpets. Photographs dating to the 1920 s, 
taken prior to the residences conversion to 
a museum, show similar carpets through¬ 
out the house, including the West Gallery. 
Owing to wear, the original Isfahan carpets 
displayed in the galleries were removed sev¬ 
eral years ago, and the floors have remained 
without decorative carpets until suitable 
replacements were recently located. 

A late nineteenth-century Persian Sarough 
carpet from Mahjeran in Iran adds subtle 
visual warmth to the West Gallery (below). 
Its well-preserved blues and reds, colors typi¬ 
cal of carpets from this region, are a testa¬ 
ment to the quality of the vegetable dyes used 
in its manufacture. (Early in the twentieth 
century, weavers began to use wool colored 
with less stable aniline dyes, which fade over 
time.) Sarough carpets are among the most 
durable of the Persians, and this one remains 
in remarkable condition despite its age. 

The large medallion Oushak carpet now 
covering the oak floor in the East Gallery 
(top) takes its name from the ancient vil¬ 
lage in western Turkey where it was made. 
Its pattern and the fact that it is constructed 
entirely of wool suggest that the carpet likely 
was produced during the middle of the 
nineteenth century, several decades before 
Oushak weavers began using cotton founda¬ 
tions. The carpet retains much of its original 
brilliant color, and the coarse weave of the 
wool and the Turkish knot, or double knot, 
are typical of the period. 

Oushak carpets have a long-standing 
connection to European painting, as artists 
working throughout the Renaissance often 


included them in interior scenes. The Frick 
Collection’s portrait of Thomas Cromwell 
by Hans Holbein shows a sixteenth-century 
Oushak carpet used as a table covering. 
Paintings by Holbein so often depicted such 
carpets, in fact, that rug merchants long 
ago christened examples from this region 
of Turkey “Holbeins.” Installed in the East 
Gallery, the rug beautifully sets off the four 
full-length portraits by the American expatri¬ 
ate artist James McNeill Whistler, who had an 
abiding love for the decorative arts of the East. 
—Joseph Godla, Conservator 

The newly acquired oriental carpets in the East Gallery 
(right) and West Gallery (below). 
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LIBRARY 


Helen Clay Frick’s Italian Room 

Yesterday and Today 


B y 1922, Helen Clay Fricks library of 
art history books and photographs 
had outgrown the bowling alley and billiards 
room where it was housed in the basement 
of the Frick residence at 1 East 70th Street. 
When she began making plans for a perma¬ 
nent home to accommodate her burgeoning 
library, she envisioned an office for herself 
in the style of a sixteenth-century Florentine 
palazzo. At the time, period rooms were 
very much in vogue, and it was not uncom¬ 
mon for wealthy Americans to decorate in 
a variety of historical styles. The resulting 
creation, known as the Italian Room and 
today the office of Deborah Kempe, Chief of 
Collections Management and Access, looks 
much as it did when commissioned by Helen 
Frick some eighty years ago. It serves as an 
intriguing record of the taste of the woman 
who founded one of the worlds best-known 
art research libraries. 



By most accounts, Helen Frick was a 
lover of all things Italian. Her interest in 
Italy’s art and architecture was cultivated 
during her frequent European sojourns, and 
her admiration of Italian Renaissance paint¬ 
ing, encouraged by American connoisseurs, 
such as the renowned Harvard professor 
Paul J. Sachs, resulted in several works from 
that era being added to the Frick’s perma¬ 
nent collection. Her penchant for Italian 
architecture is evidenced by the decor of the 
Library’s Reading Room as well as the Frick 
Fine Arts Building in Pittsburgh, which she 
built in 1965 to honor her father’s memory. 

The original Frick Art Reference Library, 
a one-story building at 6 East 71st Street 
designed by Thomas Hastings of Carrere & 
Hastings, opened to the public in 1924. It 
was within this building that Helen Frick 
designed a room of her own. As had been 
her father’s custom, she actively oversaw 


MICHAEL BODYCOMB 



virtually every aspect of the planning and 
construction of the building—including her 
office. Her hands-on supervision is docu¬ 
mented in dozens of letters and cables sent to 
her architects between 1923 and 1924, which 
today are housed in the Library’s archives. 

As specified by Miss Frick, original archi¬ 
tectural elements were used for her office 
wherever possible. Two of the room’s three 
doors are sixteenth-century hand-carved 
oak in the linen-fold design. The pattern, so 
named because it resembles a field of folded 
fabric, dates to the late fifteenth century and 
was commonly used to decorate chests and 
wall panels in palaces and abbeys of the era. 
A third door—originally leading to a private 
bathroom that has since been converted to a 
closet—also dates to the sixteenth century. 
Other elements in the room, such as the 
hand-carved ceiling beams, the shutters, and 
the metal hardware, were recreated by crafts¬ 
men when period items were unavailable. 
The floor was laid with plain, unglazed red 
tiles supplied by Henry Mercer, who estab¬ 
lished the renowned Moravian Pottery and 
Tile Works in Doylestown, Pennsylvania. 

Numerous archival materials document 
a visit that Helen Frick made to the glass 
factory of F. Quentin in Florence while 
traveling in Italy with her mother during 
the winter of 1923/24. Accompanied to the 
factory by F. Mason Perkins, a collector 
and highly regarded scholar of early Italian 
Renaissance art, she selected a bull’s-eye glass 
for the leaded windows of her office. Later, 
during that same Italian sojourn, she visited 
the Fondazione Horne in the Santa Croce 
quarter of Florence, an elegant late-fifteenth- 
century palazzo that houses the collection of 
Herbert Percy Horne, a famous art merchant 
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and collector, noted for his 1908 monograph 
on Botticelli. So impressed was Miss Frick 
by what she saw at the Horne museum, she 
changed her order at the glass factory, updat¬ 
ing it to spun roundels in pale yellow and 
green—of “similar character and diameter as 
[the windows] in Fondazione Horne.” 

Flanking the room’s magnificent leaded- 
glass windows are heavy wooden shutters, 
with metal strapwork hand-wrought by arti¬ 
sans commissioned by Miss Frick. Together, 
the windows and shutters not only set a 
dramatic stage but also allow a wide range 
of light control. 

In 1934, the original Carrere & Hastings 
library was demolished to make possible the 
conversion and expansion of the family resi¬ 
dence into a museum. Two townhouses on 
East 71st Street were razed to accommodate 
the new library, an expanded thirteen-floor 
structure designed by John Russell Pope. 
Miss Frick’s entire office was dismantled and, 
with the exception of the floor tiles, moved 
to the new building, where its floor plan 
was altered slightly and rotated in order to 
capitalize on the views of Central Park across 
Fifth Avenue. Helen Frick used her office for 
more than fifty years, until 1982, when she 
returned to Clayton, the Frick family mansion 
in Pittsburgh that had been her childhood 
home. It was there that she died in 1984. 

When the Library’s sixth floor was 
remodeled in 1999, the Italian Room was left 
largely untouched, other than to accommo¬ 
date the installation of air-conditioning and 
track lighting. Several dozen glass roundels 
that had been broken or damaged over the 
years were replaced, and the plaster hood 
over the fifteenth-century mantelpiece was 
cleaned, revealing the original heraldic fresco 



that had been obscured by centuries of soot 
and grime. At the same time, the room’s 
walls were painted ochre in keeping with 
the room’s Tuscan origins. In every way, the 
Italian Room of today bears witness to the 
manifold ways Helen Frick cherished Italian 
art, just as it reflects her commitment to the 
scholars who wish to know more about it. 
—Karen Williams, Book Department Intern 

THESE TWO PAGES: 

The Italian Room, as it appeared in the early 1930s 
(black and white images) and today (color images). 

In 1934, the office—part of the first Frick Art Reference 
Library at 6 East 71st Street—was dismantled, its 
floor plan was rotated, and it was reassembled on the 
sixth floor of the existing Library. 
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COMMUNITY 


Director’s Circle Dinner, Young Fellows Hunt Ball, Education Luncheon 

Building Support for the Frick 





O n January 8, Director Anne L. Poulet 
hosted a dinner for members of the 
Director’s Circle, a group of supporters com¬ 
mitted to ensuring that The Frick Collection 
has the necessary resources to maintain its 
tradition of excellence. Following cocktails in 
the Garden Court, Kate D. Levin, New York 
City’s cultural affairs commissioner, spoke 
about the city’s current climate of arts fund¬ 
ing under Mayor Michael Bloomberg. Dinner 
was served in the Fragonard Room, where 
Anne Poulet discussed the gallery’s upcoming 
renovation and relighting, funded in part by 


contributions made by the evening’s guests. 

“The Hunt Ball” was the theme of this 
year’s Young Fellows gala, held on March 1. 
The annual fundraiser paid tribute to the 
Frick’s special exhibition, George Stubbs: A 
Celebration, and was attended by more than 
six hundred Young Fellows and their guests. 
In keeping with the spirit of the works on 
view by renowned British painter George 
Stubbs, the Garden Court and Music Room 
were decorated to recall an English country 
estate. Many partygoers—including the ball’s 
chairwomen—wore gowns by Angel Sanchez, 


one of the event’s sponsors, while others 
donned jodhpurs and hunting jackets. 

On April 30, Amy Herman, the Frick’s 
Head of Education, presented an interactive 
demonstration in the galleries showcasing 
the range of the education department’s pro¬ 
grams. The talk was followed by a fundrais¬ 
ing luncheon in the Reception Hall. Proceeds 
from the afternoon will help to support the 
department’s myriad activities. 

For information about these or upcom¬ 
ing events at the Frick, please contact Colleen 
Tierney at (212) 547-0705. 
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Director's Circle Dinner 1. Helen-Mae and Sy Askin 2. Members of the Director’s Circle enjoy dinner in the Fragonard Room 3. Stephen and Christine Schwarzman 
4. Kate D. Levin and Agnes Gund 5. Michael Coles and Edie Langner Young Fellows Hunt Ball 6. Elisabeth Saint-Amand, Caitlin Davis, Sarah Murray Irwin, Tinsley Mortimer, 
Dabney Mercer, Gillian Miniter, Gabriela Neri, Bettina Beckhoff Longinotti, Karina Correa-Maury, Luisana Mendoza, Dayssi Olarte de Kanavos, Alexandra Lind Rose, 
Kathy Thomas, Angel Sanchez, and Marisa Noel Brown 7. Angel Sanchez and Adelina Wong Ettelson 8. Marina Rust Connor and Mark Gilbertson 9. Lydia Fenet and 
Martha Loring 10. Ellie Flawke and Meredith Melling Burke 11. Chris Coulson, Russell Piccione, and Christine Coulson Education Luncheon 12. Linda Kofmehl and 
Edie Langner 13. Amy Herman and Mary Phipps 
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SPRING / SUMMER CALENDAR 


special loan through June 24, 2007 
Cezanne’s Bouilloire et Fruits 
Paul Cezanne’s Bouilloire et Fruits, a loan 
from a private collection, is currently on view 
in the North Hall, as part of the Frick’s on¬ 
going series of visiting works. The painting, 
executed about 1890, exudes the vitality of 
nature recreated on a tabletop through varia¬ 
tions of shape, intense chromatic tones, and 
compressed space—appealing to the viewer’s 
senses of taste and touch as well as sight. 

exhibition through September 9, 2007 

Rococo Exotic: French Mounted Porcelains 
and the Allure of the East 

In 1915, Henry Clay Frick acquired a magnifi¬ 
cent group of eighteenth-century objets d’art 
to complete the decor of his new home at 
1 East 70th Street. Among these was the strik¬ 
ing pair of large mounted porcelains that is 
the focus of the Frick’s current Cabinet 
installation. Assembled in Paris before 1750, 
the Frick jars are a hybrid of imported 
Chinese porcelain and French gilt-bronze 
mounts in the shape of bulrushes, shells, sea 
fans, corals, and pearls. Displayed alongside 
the two cobalt-blue jars are French drawings 
and prints as well as actual seashells and cor¬ 
als, all from New York collections. Together, 
the objects illustrate the convergence of the 
natural and the humanly wrought in the 
production of such luxury wares and probe 
the fascination with the exotic that lies at the 
heart of rococo design. 


June 

lecture Wednesday, June 20, at 6:00 

The Collector’s Cut, or Why Pierre-lean 
Mariette Tore Up His Raphael and Put It 
Back Together Again 

Kristel Smentek, Andrew W. Mellon 
Curatorial Fellow 

Pierre-Jean Mariette (1694-1774) is one of 
art history’s most famous collectors of draw¬ 
ings and prints. The lecturer will discuss 
Mariette’s ambitions as a collector and con¬ 
noisseur, focusing particularly on his prac¬ 
tice of disassembling and reconfiguring Old 
Master drawings. 

July 

concert Wednesday, July 18, at 6:00 

Baroque Music for a Summer Night 

Virtuoso wind sonatas and trios from the 
early eighteenth century featuring renowned 
artists Marion Verbruggen, recorder, Michael 
McCraw, baroque bassoon, and Arthur Haas, 
harpsichord: Vivaldi, Handel, Telemann 

August 

concert Wednesday, August 22, at 6:00 
Celebrating Nordic Composers 
This year marks the centenary of the death of 
the Norwegian composer Edvard Grieg and 
the fiftieth anniversary of the death of Jean 
Sibelius, Finland’s greatest composer. 


Rossetti String Quartet: Grieg, Quartet 
in G Minor, Opus 27; Sibelius, Quartet in 
D Minor, Opus 56, “Voces Intimae.” Also 
Piazzolla, “Tango Ballet.” 


concerts Tickets, $25 each, are available at 
www.frick.org, at (212) 547-0715, and by mail. 
(Please direct mail requests to the Concert 
Department and enclose a check payable to 
The Frick Collection, along with a telephone 
number.) Children under ten are not admitted. 

lectures Lectures are open to the public 
without charge thirty minutes before the event. 
For complete descriptions of upcoming lectures, 
please visit our Web site at www.frick.org. 

Summer Gallery Talks 
for Families 

Wednesdays at 3:00 

From June 27 to August 22, The Frick 
Collection will offer “A Closer Look,” 
a weekly one-hour talk geared toward 
families with children ages ten to fif¬ 
teen. The talks, which are free with 
admission, will highlight objects from 
the permanent collection and the story 
of the museum’s founder, Henry Clay 
Frick. Reservations are not required but 
space is limited. Each adult can accom¬ 
pany up to two children. 


MUSEUM SHOP 


The Museum Shop offers a wide selection 
of scholarly and popular books, stationery, 
prints, and special gif items related to the 
Frick’s exhibitions and collections. You can 
visit the shop during regular Collection hours 
or purchase items online at www.frick.org. 

Members receive a 10 percent discount on 
all shop purchases. 



Rococo Exotic: 
French Mounted 
Porcelains and the 
Allure of the East 

52 pages; 
softcover $15.95 



Building The Frick 
Collection 

125 pages; 
hardcover $25.95, 
softcover $14.95 
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The Frick Collection 

1 East 70th Street 
New York, NY 10021 
(212) 288-0700 

Collection Hours 

10:00 to 6:00 Tuesday through 
Saturday; 11:00 to 5:00 Sundays; 
closed Mondays and holidays 

Admission 

Members receive unlimited free 
admission to The Frick Collection. 
Adults, $15.00; $10.00 for seniors; 

$5.00 for students; on Sundays from 
11:00 to 1:00, visitors are invited to “pay 
what you wish.” Children under ten are 
not admitted, and those under sixteen 
must be accompanied by an adult. 

Frick Art Reference Library 

10 East 71st Street 
New York, NY 10021 
(212) 288-8700 

Library Hours 

10:00 to 5:00 Monday through 
Friday; 9:30 to 1:00 Saturdays; closed 
Sundays, holiday weekends, Saturdays 
in June and July, and during the month 
of August. The Library is open to all 
researchers free of charge. 

Membership 

For information regarding your 
membership or to give a membership 
as a gift, please call the membership 
department at (212) 547-0707. 

The Museum Shop 

The Museum Shop is open during 
regular Collection hours. You may also 
purchase items online at www.frick.org 
or by telephone at (212) 547-6848. 

Visit our Web site at www.frick.org. 
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~ John Hoppner (1758-1810), detail of The Ladies 
| Sarah and Catherine Bligh , c. 1790, oil on canvas, 
o The Frick Collection 













